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The Victrola in a Kindergarten, Tokyo, Japan. 

In the education of the child it is just as important to direct his emotional 

development as it is to direct his mental development. Music makes the strongest 

emotional appeal to children; the problem of obtaining the right kind of music is 
solved for teachers who use the 


Victrola and Victor Records 


Here are a few of over a thousand selections which are being used with great success in the schools 
of 5500 cities and towns the world over: 
Stories for the Little Ones Singing Games for Little Ones | 
35643 (se and the Kitty Cats, The (2) The ie Se Chase the Squirrel (2) | 
12 in, Cone Bryant ng w My Partner (3) 
e Little alf e Muffin Man 
$1.25 | Sara Cone Bryant 10 in. Victor Military Band 
35664 ( Cinderella (Fairy Tale) Sally Hamlin 75¢ | Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy (2) Did 
12 in. < Jack and the Beanstalk You Ever See a Lassie 
$1.25 (Fairy Tale) Sally Hamlin Victor Military Band 


Little Classics on Xylophone and Eells 
18216 Desothy, & (Old English Dance) (Seymour Smith) (2) Gavotte 
fro’ Mignon” (Ambroise Thomas) Wm. H. Reitz 
dement Musicale (Schubert) (2) Mazurka(Chopin) (Arr. 
from Op. 33, No. 2) (with Orchestra accom.) Wm. H. Reitz 
New School Marches 
356 Medley March. No. 2 (“‘Adjutant’s Call,” “‘March- 


ing Throu “Battle Cry of Freedom,”’ “Kingdom 
Coming,”’ “‘Dixie”’ Victor Military Band 
Standard Bearer March (Fahrbach) Conway’s Band 


Rote Songs for Teaching 
Humpty Dumpty (2) To Market (3)Crooked Man (4) Tom- 
18076 my Tucker (5) Mother Hubbard Elizabeth Wheeler 
10 in. 4 Sing a Song of Sixpence (2)I Love Little Pussy (3)Georgie 
75¢ Porgie (4) Pussy Cat (5) Feast of Lanterns 
Elizabeth Wheeler 


“A New Graded List” gives over 1000 records with descriptive notes, 
classified according to use in various grades. Ask your 
Victor deaier for a free copy, or write to the 


4 Educational Department 

When the Vic‘rola is not in Camden, N. J. | 


use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument sate and 


secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to protect 
it from dust and promiscuous > 


use by irresponsible peuple. 


To insure Victor quahty always look for the famous 
trademark His Master's Vouwe.” It ison all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company 


Please mention Tue Piaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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When decision 
depends upon a test 


—the L. C. Smith & Bros. 
typewriter ALWAYS wins. 


In the effort to find out which typewriter was the most profitable 
to install, a large New York State corporation using over 500 
writing machines, kept a record of the number of key strokes the 
operators made on different typewriters for a given period of time- 


It was proven conclusively that with the L. C. Smith & Bros. 
typewriter the operator could turn out the most work and the 
order was placed accordingly. 


The “SILENT SMITH”’ is built for superior service. The 


satisfying experience of Silent Smith users will be your experience. 


Free Illustrated Booklet sent upon request 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Factory and Home Office: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


311 BROADWAY N. Y. CITY 


Please mention Tue PLavcrounp when writing to advertisers 
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The rich man pre- 
sents his gifts to 
the Queen. Jack- 
in the-Box and the 
Majordomo (at 
the left) are here, 
for you to copy 
their costumes. 
The bearers hold 
Jack’s ball and 
flowers. Notice 
the wreaths, with 
the red_ ribbon, 
behind the _her- 
alds. 


The Brave Man 
Conquers the Tig- 
er. The plants 
held by the serv- 
ants of the Brave 
Man represent the 
jungle. 


The Haughty Lady 
begs the Queen's 
forgiveness. This 
photograph shows 
you the setting, 
the gifts of the 
rich man, the bird 
cage and the flow- 
ers and_ cake. 
From it you can 
get suggestions for 
the costumes of 
the servants, the 
Humble Woman 
and the Lowly 
Man. 
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Third Liberty Loan.—The 
third Liberty Loan will start 
the middle of February or 
first of March. The amount 
of money to be raised is 
much greater than was raised 
in both the previous loans, 
and the call upon the coun- 
try’s resources and upon 
every citizen will be greater 
than ever. Thrift, the indis- 
pensable prerequisite of vic- 
tory, alone can make the 
great loan a success. Save 
and serve! 

Stenographers Needed.— 
The United States Govern- 
ment is in urgent need of 
thousands of stenographers. 
Examinations are held every 
Tuesday in 450 of the princi- 
pal cities of the United 
States and applications may 
be filed with the United 
States Civil Service Commis- 
sion at any time. 

Soldiers’ Thanksgiving in 
San Diego.—What happened 
in many a community ll 
over the United States is thus 
reported of San Diego by the 
Service Journal for December: 

“San Diegans opened up 
their homes Thanksgiving day 
and entertained the defend- 
ers of their country. Many 
a soldier boy, having filled up 
on turkey and cranberry sauce 
and smoked a good cigar after- 


wards, announced that he had 
had the best time since he en- 
listed in the army. 

“It had been a long time 
since some of the men had 
stretched their legs under a 
real home table and had used 
real napkins, and it seemed 
mighty good to them, they 
said. One man said he missed 
his ‘mess kit’ but that it 
seemed good to miss it. 

“That the boys were ap- 
preciative of their entertain- 
ment is proved by a number 
of letters which have been re- 
ceived by The Service Journal. 
Space is limited and only one 
of the letters can be printed. 
Of course, there were not 
enough homes to go around 
among the 50,000 men, but 
San Diegans did the best 
they could and they hope to 
entertain boys who did not 
get in on Thanksgiving din- 
ners at Christmas time. Here 
1s one of the letters: 

“‘Editor Service Journal, 
San Diego: I wish to express 
on behalf of my fellows and 
myself appreciation of the en- 
tertainment by San Diegans 
and San Diego institutions on 
Thanksgiving day. Everyone 
with whom I have talked has 
been hearty in the praise of the 
patriotism of San Diegans. It 
made Thanksgiving seem 
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more real to us and we want 
San Diegans to know how 
grateful we are. It was a 
splendid thing to do and we 
are all going to write home 
about it. When the war is 
over, I want to live in such a 
generous, patriotic commun- 
ity. I think there are many 
of us who feel the same way 
about it. Thank you for the 
space. Yours truly, 
Grorce L. Stir, 
115th Field Artillery’ ” 
Bowling in the Trenches.— 
It is reported that one regi- 
ment in the trenches discov- 
ered bowling as a _ trench 
sport. Pins and balls were 
supplied gift and dull 
days had a new interest. 
Thrilling Patriotic Spec- 
tacle Available for Amateurs. 
—The Drawing of the Sword, 
by Thomas Wood Stevens, 
which was so _ impressively 
presented in the National Red 
Cross Pageant in New York, 
may be secured from the 
Stage Guild, Railway Ex- 
change Building, Chicago, at 
twenty-five cents a _ copy. 
Royalty is about five per 
cent of the gross receipts if 
admission is charged—other- 
wise, $2.50. Waukegan, IIli- 
nois, gave the pageant suc- 
cessfully. There are twenty 


speaking parts and national 

groups to one hundred fifty, 

two hundred or any number. 
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In Waukegan, four hundred 
men from a near-by camp 
were guests, adding tremend- 
ously to the power of the 
pageant as they stood at at- 
tention during the playing of 
The Star-Spangled Banner at 
the close of the pageant. 

Church Collects Magazines. 
—The War Recreation Com- 
mittee of the Sacramento 
Church Federation collects 
magazines from the church 
membership of Sacramento 
weekly for the men at the 
front. 

Following the request of 
General Pershing that only 
fresh matter be sent maga- 
zines are brought to the 
churches weekly. They are 
stamped with a rubber stamp, 
“From the Church Federa- 
tion.” This stamping reminds 
the lonely man in trench or 
aboard ship that some church- 
man is thinking of him. 

Vital Work Ahead.—The 
work before the San Francisco 
Recreation League thus 
stated by Mrs. E. L. Baldwin, 
Secretary, Recreation League 
Bulletin, Member of Execu- 
tive Committee of San Fran- 
cisco Committee for Recrea- 
tion of Soldiers and Sailors: 

“To cooperate with the San 
Francisco Committee for Rec- 
reation of Soldiers and Sail- 
ors, by turning over to them 
our resources of organization 
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and equipment; to promote a 
greater participation by the 
community in recreation 
through music, drama, art, 
and athletics; to foster and 
stimulate all forces working 
to promote the welfare of the 
children and the young men 
and women of the community 
through recreation, the 
present outlook for the year’s 


work of the Recreation 
League.” 
Forty-five Members Give 


Forty-five Thousand Dollars. 
—The United States Army 
and Navy Recreation Com- 
mittee of Los Angeles made 
this record for the benefit of 
the War Camp Community 
Service early in its history. 
The Playground Commission 
has appointed a committee to 
cooperate. 

Songs of the Soldiers and 
Sailors.—A little booklet that 
even a crowded kit could hold 
is issued by the Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 
All the general favorites of 
the present day (including a 
number resurrected), the pa- 
triotic songs and a few good 
old hymns are included. 

No Let-Down in War Time. 
—Children protected from 
work by child-labor laws 
should have full-time school- 
ing, especially in war time. 
Children, whether at school 
or at work, need all the 


safeguards of peace, play- 
grounds, recreation centers, 
clubs, with increasingly skill- 
ful leadership—Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of 
Labor Bulletin 

The war time record of ju- 
venile delinquency abroad 
shows, according to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, that the sure 
penalty for neglecting the 
home, the school, and the play 
needs of children is an in- 
creasing stream of young de- 
linquents brought to court for 
offenses that community fore- 
sight and care should have 
prevented. 

Convention of Religious 
Education Association.—Com- 
munity Organization will be 
the theme of the Fifteenth 
Annual Convention to be held 
at Atlantic City, March 12-14, 
1918. Headquarters will be 
at The Breakers. 

Gift Auditorium for Hart- 
ford.—Mrs. Appleton R. Hill- 
yer, for many years a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors 
of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of Ameri- 
ca, will erect for Hartford a 
municipal auditorium near 
Bushnell Park. The building 
seating 4,000 will be available 
for concerts, conventions and 
city mass meetings. A great 
organ will be provided. The 
hall, like the park, will bear 
the name of Mrs. Hillyer’s 
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father, Horace Bushnell, who 
saved for Hartford the park 
where the State Capitol now 
stands. 

Mrs. Hillyer’s daughter, 
Lucy Tudor Hillyer, is lov- 
ingly remembered by mem- 
bers of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of 
America as the giver of the 
first bequest, which establish- 
ed the Lucy Tudor Hillyer 
Field Secretaryship. 

Gift Playground for Los 
Angeles. — Mrs, Katherine 
Putnam Hooker, now of San 
Francisco, whose husband 
was a former merchant of 
Los Angeles, has given a 
small area of land joining the 
recreation center on St. John’s 
Street. 

Albany Children Lose 
Friend.—In the death in Sep- 
tember of Machtilde Van Der 
Wart the children of Albany 
have lost a devoted friend. 
Since the establishment of 
playgrounds in Albany seven- 
teen years ago when the 
Mothers’ Club first undertook 
the task of providing play 
leadership in city parks, Miss 
Van Der Wart directed the 
work, giving herself unselfish- 
ly and unstintedly to the in- 
terests of the children whose 
friend she was. 

The Playground Book.— 
The Cincinnati Playgrounds, 
under the direction of the 
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Board of Education and the 
Board of Park Commission- 
ers have their own  play- 
ground book. It is edited by 
Mary Gross, Carl Ziegler and 
Randall J. Condon, assistant 
director, director of physical 
education and superintendent 
of schools respectively. Games 
and dances, athletic sports, 
playground management all 
have a place in the book, 
which is intended to serve 
not as a hard and fast course 
of study, but as a suggestion 
for wider activities. 

A Playground Newspaper.— 
A newspaper entitled The Play- 
ground News, devoted to the 
playgrounds of Allentown, 
Pa. is published by four 
young men of Allentown who 
bear respectively the duties 
of General Manager, Adver- 
tising Manager, Editor, and 
Treasurer. Their motto is, 
“Watch Us Grow.” 

This is the first season for 
this playground newspaper 
and the manager writes us 
that it has met with the ap- 
proval of the many patrons 
of the playgrounds and has 
the endorsement of the mayor 
and many prominent persons 
in town. 

The publicity articles and 
editorials cover such subjects 
as Accidents, Red Cross Activi- 
ties on the Playground, Safety 
First, Fair Play, and the Value 
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and Need of Playgrounds. The 
paper prints season schedules 
for volley ball and _ baseball 
games, special notices and re- 
ports of ball games and festi- 
vals, and notes on_ special 
playground features such as 
swimming. In each issue one 
picture appears of a prominent 
playground or recreation offi- 
cial or loyal supporter of the 
playground work. 

The Playground News can 
be purchased on the play- 
grounds on Thursday and 
Friday of every week, and is 
delivered to the house if de- 
sired for two cents a copy 
anywhere in Allentown. 

Following is an_ editorial 
written by one of the boy 
editors of this paper which ap- 
peared July 26, 1917: 


SAFETY FIRST ON THE PLAY- 
GROUNDS 

Safety first on the play- 
grounds has always been the 
first consideration of the in- 
structors but to accomplish 
anything they must have the 
aid of the parents and the 
children. The amusements 
themselves are perfectly harm- 
less, but, if indulged in care- 
lessness there are certain ele- 
ments of danger present. If 
one goes to any playground 
they can see children running 
around swings while in mo- 
tion which put the children in 


danger of being knocked over, 
and many children have the 
habit of standing up on the 
swings which not only puts 
them in the danger of falling 
off, but is hard use on the 
swing. 

There are other things 
which we could mention that 
are similar to the above, one 
being the climbing around on 
the apparatus. 

The instructors are very 
often blamed for the accidents 
that occur in the playgrounds. 
It is the opinion of The Play- 
ground News that the instruc- 
tors are being unjustly treat- 
ed if so accusated as these in- 
structors have their routine 
work to do and there are 
various other things that they 
must attend to which take 
quite some time. They can- 
not be all over the playground 
at the same time, and very 
often when the accidents oc- 
cur the instructors are at work 
elsewhere, which goes. to 
show that had they been there 
they could have prevented the 
accident. 

So it is absolutely necessary 
that the parents and the chil- 
dren cooperate with the in- 
structors to have safety first 
on the playgrounds as it will 
probably save the life of many 
other children. 

Again we say, safety first 
must be practiced on the play- 
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grounds. Suppose more of 
these fatal accidents happen, 
what will become of the play- 
grounds? Why, they will be 
condemned. So let us all try 
to help to avoid all accidents. 

New Club House for Wall 
Street’s Backyard—A _three- 
story playhouse with a large 
playground behind it was 
opened in December by the 
Bowling Green Neighborhood 
Association. Names of many 
of America’s leading finan- 
ciers are among those who 
made possible the well-equip- 
ped building for the children 
and young people who live in 
the financial district. A library 
and reading room, auditorium 
with small stage and a dental 
and baby clinic are among the 
attractions. 

Public Skating Ponds for 
New London.—Work has 
progressed satisfactorily upon 


New London’s five new 
skating ponds. The project 
started by the Playgrounds 


Association received material 
assistance from the Park 
Board in a $500 contribution. 

Fatally Hurt While Playing 
at School.— 


“Earl Davis, the 14-year-old 
son of C. Fred Davis of 415 
North Walnut Street, died this 
morning at the St. Francis Hos- 
pital. He is said to have been 


kicked in the back in a grammar 
school football game on the Mc- 
Cormick school grounds on Fri- 
day afternoon, October 19, when 
the Franklin School 
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team was 


playing the McCormick team. 
Atter the game, he complained to 
his parents that his back hurt. 
He left school on October 24, 
according to the teachers at 
Franklin School, and on October 
26th his sister reported that he 
had a light attack of typhoid 
iever. He was taken to the hos- 
pital. Last night he was operated 
on, and he died this morning.”— 
[xtract from The Wichita Bea- 
con, Wichita, Kansas, October 
31, 1917 


When Mr. L. W. Mayberry, 
superintendent of public 
schools, learned of the death 
he said: 


“This is the strongest argument 
for a boys’ physical director in 
each grade school. I am now in 
communication with a man who 
will take charge of all the phy- 
sical activities in our grade 
schools. Ultimately the citizens 
of Wichita ought to be willing 
to pay the cash price for a boys’ 
specialist in each of our inter- 
mediate schools. The lives of 
our children ought to be protect- 
ed in this manner. Had these 
teams properly trained, 
properly coached, and properly 
examined before the game— 
then the game provided with 
proper officials—such an accident 
would probably not have hap- 
pened. Children will play, and it 
is right that they should play. 
The taxpayers of this city ulti- 
mately will see that it is their 
duty to vote sufficient funds to 
provide expert direction for their 
games.” 


Other men in Wichita made 
similar statements: 


“I believe thoroughly that 
every one who plays this strenu- 
ous game should be physically fit, 
as determined by a medical ex- 
amination. He should be well 
coached and in splendid physical 
condition before entering a con- 
test."—La Mar Hoover, football 
coach for Fairmount College and 
one of the leading exponents of 
the game in Kansas 
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“Boys ought to be physically 
fit, in condition and thoroughly 
coached before they are allowed 
to participate in an actual foot- 
ball contest.".—Harold McF.wen, 
Wichita High School football 
coach 

“The majority of boys and men 
who are injured in __ football 
games are neither physically fit 
to begin with, nor are they in 
condition to withstand the severe 
strain that comes in an _ exciting 
contest.”—Dr. Q. Banbury, 
coach of University 
eleven 


Reckless Playing. — Here 
are some of the ways in which 
thousands of children have 
been killed or hurt. The po- 
liceman warns you not to do 
these things: 


Hitching on the back of trucks 
or street cars 

Roller. skating in the street 

Sliding on pushmobiles in the 
roadway 

Daring each other to run across 
the street in front of moving 
vehicles 

Building bonfires 

Playing on fire-escapes and un- 
protected roofs 

Riding bicycles in 
traffic 


The above is an _ extract 
from the pamphlet recently 
issued for children by the 
Chamber of Commerce in 
Paterson, New Jersey. On 
the last page of the booklet 
there is a directory of Pater- 
son’s parks and playgrounds 
with the following foreword: 


“Children should not play in 
the streets. The city has pro- 
vided parks and playgrounds for 
their use at the following places” 


He Who Runs May Read.— 
The City Beautiful Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Com- 


Friends’ 


crowded 


merce of Paterson, New Jer- 
sey asked the High School 
Civics Club, one of tlie out- 
growths of the City Beauti- 
ful work, to make a digest of 
the laws of the city which the 
children could understand. 
The result is an attractive lit- 
tle pamphlet illustrated with 
views of the city and contain- 
ing the laws and ordinances 
of Paterson in readable form. 
The booklet explains briefly 
and simply the necessity of 
having laws and contains out- 
lines of the laws of the Health 
Department, Street Depart 
ment, Police Department and 
Fire Department. It contains 
also the telephone numbers of 
city departments and a direc- 
tory of the parks and play- 
grounds in Paterson available 
for the use of the children. 

Week-end Camp Popular.— 
Los Angeles has had such a 
happy experience with sum- 
mer camps that it is now try- 
ing out a week-end camp on 
San Dimas Mountain. Two 
groups from large depart- 
ment stores were guests the 
first two week-ends followed 
by a family group, a school 
glee club, boy scouts, and 
others, so long as the weather 
keeps fine. 

About twenty-five hundred 
campers enjoyed the summer 
camp in the San Bernardino 
Mountains. Cash received 
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for these outings amounted 
to $15,000, donations $500; 
expenses, about $15,000. The 
Commission expects to open 
an area of 100 acres near Big 
Bear Lake next June, through 
special government  permis- 
sion. 

Kenosha Children’s Fair.— 
One thousand school children 
of Kenosha, Wisconsin, exhib- 
ited flowers, fruit, vegetables, 
poultry and pets. Millinery, 
canning, needlework, rugs and 
mats, reed, raffia and wood- 
work were also displayed. The 
show lasted but one day— 
that is, the actual exhibit. But 
the big thing is that one 
thousand children labored and 
achieved and took their par- 
ents to see the achievement. 
And they were so much 
pleased with it all that they 
are going to do it again every 


year. 
Making Recreation Ade- 
quate—A _ recreation center 


is conducted for the Seven 
Corners Branch Library, Min- 
neapolis, under the supervision 
of the recreation division of 
the Park Board. The Board 
is working on its plan for the 
acquisition of 27 new sites for 
play and recreation purposes. 
This plan will provide for 
every section of the city not 
provided for and is perhaps 
the most comprehensive plan 
for providing play and recre- 
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ation facilities ever projected 
by a city in the class of Min- 
neapolis. 

Daily Papers Helpful.—Not 
one of the three daily papers 
of Utica, N. Y., printed an 
edition during the summer 
playground season which did 
not contain an article on 
playground activities. One 
paper has established a perm- 
anent department with a 
boxed heading Playground Ac- 
tivities. 

Sewing Classes in Utica.— 
Two hundred sixty-one girls 
were enrolled in sewing class- 
es on the five playgrounds of 
Utica, N. Y., this summer. 
Each paid an enrollment fee 
and received two periods of 
instruction a week. Work. 
bags, aprons, bloomers, house- 
dresses and doll outfits were 
among the articles made. 


Checker Tournament.— 
Checker teams _ representing 
the five playgrounds of Utica, 
N. Y., played a tournament 
for the city playground cham- 
pionship. Tournaments were 
first conducted on_ each 
ground to select the three 
members of each representa- 
tive team. Four girls are in- 
cluded among the contestants 
in the tournament. 


A Pleasant Picture.—It is 
pleasant to think of a town of 
2000 people of which it can 


be written, as of Randolph, 
Vermont: 

“Our parish house serves 
as a community center in 
which are held meetings of 
most of the community organ- 
zations. It is the headquart- 
ers for the Camp Fire Girls, 
Boy Scouts, Young Men’s 
Club, Young Women’s Club 


and Men’s Club. the 
parish house are meeting 
rooms, dining-room, amuse- 


ment room with pool, billiards, 
bowling alley as well as 
other games. In this same 
building is a modern theatre 
seating 700 people which is 
also conducted by the church 
as a community affair. Under 
the management of the Alum- 
ni of our high school we have 
an athletic field which affords 
opportunity for special out- 
door games. In _ connection 
with the parish house we 
maintain a free tennis court. 

“All these different activi- 
ties are very much alive and 
seem to meet the needs of 
our small community of 2000 
people.” 

Patriotic Work on the Play- 
grounds of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia—“Each of our five 
playgrounds is equipped with 
a colander, spoon, pan and 
wash-boiler, which we call a 
canning outfit. Up to date 


702 quarts of food and 212 
of jelly have been 
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canned and preserved with 
these outfits, under the super- 
vision of our directors. 

“Red Cross sewing also 
has been on our patriotic pro- 
gram, the girls having made 
150 dust-cloths and napkins 
in the past month. 

“Throughout the summer, 
athletics and games have been 
continued with interest 
through assignment each 
week and all our patriotic 
days have been celebrated in 
attractive ways peculiar to the 
day. We are just about to 
start our annual athletic tour- 
nament.” 


Extract from letter from 
Mrs. F. C. Wood, who took 
her husband’s place as super- 
visor of physical training and 
recreation in Lynchburg last 
summer. Mr. Wood has been 
doing war recreation service 
in Augusta, Georgia, for the 
Playground and _ Recreation 
Association of America. 

Emphasize Community In- 
terest.—The opening bulletin 
of the Supervisor of Recrea- 
tion in Philadelphia, J. Leon- 
ard Mason, urges the need of 
emphasizing this season com- 
munity interest, “trying to 
reach those individuals, or- 
ganizations and agencies who 
should be interested in your 
center. Make it known that 
this is a community move- 
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ment, the wider use of the 
school building for whole- 
recreational purposes 
and all are welcome to take 
part.” Sixteen recreation 
centers in school buildings 


are open in Philadelphia this 
year. 
Kenosha System.—The play 


and recreation of Kenosha,. 


Wisconsin, is provided for by 
the right to an added two- 
tenths of a mill upon assessed 
valuation of the city to the 
city budget for this purpose. 
A committee of the Board of 
Education known as_ the 
Wider Use Committee has 
charge of the funds, employ- 
ing a director to manage the 
system. This director makes 
a monthly report to the com- 


mittee, which is _ published 
regularly with the _ school 
proceedings. 


Real Results for a Year’s 
Work.—Starting out with the 
aim of making schools newly 
opened for evening use real 
neighborhood centers, attract- 
ing whole families, including 
adults, the Racine, Wisconsin, 
evening centers in one year 
went far toward realizing the 
aim. The school building 
became the meeting place for 
the neighborhood: parties, 
parent-teacher associations, 
booster clubs, school clubs all 
met in the building and had 
a good time. Certain fac- 
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tories near had regularly em- 
ployees’ nights each week. 
One center developed a neigh- 
borhood dance where grand- 
fathers, grandmothers, fath- 
ers, mothers, and _ children 
danced old-fashioned dances. 
Some nights were young peo- 
ple’s nights when the modern 
dances prevailed. No admis- 
sion was charged but a silver 
collection was taken up to 
defray costs. Any _ surplus 
went to the building fund, 
out of which chairs, kitchen 
equipment and magazines for 
the reading rooms were pur- 
chased. All the holidays were 
royally celebrated, and cos- 
tume, calico and basket dances 
and a monthly masquerade 
were given. 

Reason for Pride—Miss 
Fannie Lou Harman, Jewell 
Ridge, Tazewell County, Vir- 
ginia, writes: 

“I wish to thank you for the 
material and suggestions you 
sent to me by request last spring 
while I was a student at Colum- 
bia University. I am_ teaching 
in a model elementary school in 
a mining camp. With the aid of 
your suggested playground we 
are constructing a very attractive 
and helpful playground for our 
seventy mountain children. We 
feel very proud of our school, for 
until last year, there had been no 
school in this community and 
now due to the efforts of one of 
the mine owners, we have a nice 
attractive building, a well-orga- 
nized school, a big American 
flag, and we hope in a_ few 
months to have a well-organized 


playground, with the help of the 
material which I am asking you 
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to send. The following is a list 
of the games and apparatus 
which we expect to have: Basket 
ball (indoor), baseball, volley ball 
(indoor), tennis, giant stride, 
merry-go-round, teeter board 
(four for girls and four for 
boys), swings, horizontal bar, 
sand box (14x16 ft.), bean bag, 
horse shoes or quoits, jumping 
standards. 

“This is the first attempt for an 
organized playground in this sec- 
tion and I thought possibly the 
Association might be interested 
to know of the attempt.” 


Two Thousand at a Farm- 
ers’ Picnic.—C. A. Spaulding, 
Assistant State Club Leader 
of Cooperative Extension 
Work in Agriculture and 
Home Economics in the State 
of Michigan, reports a splen- 
did play program for young 
and old carried out at the 
Aetna Farmers’ Club picnic, 
attended by about two thou- 
sand farmers and business 
men and their families. 

Commercial Recreation of 
High Grade.—Detroit has a 
new seven-story commercial 
recreation building, having 
many of the advantages of a 
private athletic club—with- 
out its expensiveness. Four 
floors are devoted to bowling 
alleys, twenty-two on a floor, 
with locker, rest and check 
rooms, telephone, soda fount- 
ain, cigar stand and sanitary 
wash-rooms coveniently near. 
The fourth floor is reserved 
for ladies. A  sound-proof 
billiard room occupies the 
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entire second floor, with 
fifty-four carom billiard tables. 
On the third floor are thirty- 
nine pocket billiard tables and 
twelve English billiard tables. 

The second and _ seventh 
floors have mezzanine galler- 
ies from which the players 
can be seen. second 
floor mezzanine also includes 
a comfortable reading room 
and the billiard amphitheatre 
for match games. 

A special lighting system 
for the bowling alleys sheds 
a diffused light over the 
whole floor, the brightest 
light shining on the white 
maple pins. A new system 
of ventilating changes the air 
in every corner in six min- 
utes, so that, although smok- 
ing is permitted, no clouds of 
smoke gather over the heads 
of the smokers. 

A “Good” Town.—J. Hor- 
ace McFarland, President of 
the American Civic Associa- 
tion, writing in The Country- 
side upon What Makes a Town 
Good? has the following to 
say regarding play space: 


“The residents of Composite- 
ville have easy access to play- 
grounds, parks and social cen- 
ters. An acre of open space has 
been provided for every hundred 
of the population, and the play- 
grounds are carefully equipped 
and as carefully maintained. Con- 
sequently the open air habit pre- 
vails, and gardens are 
plentiful and _ beautiful. The 


modern schools—all having am- 
ple and well-fitted play 


spaces 
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about them—are year-round so- 
cial centers as well; for these 
wise people believe in keeping 
their property in use. The sa- 
loon has gone out, and its place 
is much more than taken by 


these centers, where there is 
organized provision for recrea- 
tion.” 


Matinees for Children.—The 
second season of holiday ‘plays 
for children conducted in 
New York City by Alice 
Minnie Herts, Katharine 
Lord and Jacob Heniger came 
to a successful close January 
the fifth. Buried Treasure, 
The Tinkleman and the panto- 
mime of Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears delighted the 
children. 

Fayetteville’s Successful 
Hallowe’en.—Adele P. Hall 
writes of the occasion: 

“Ghosts, goblins, devils, 
and other fantastic creatures 
filled Fayetteville’s Main 
Street, and made a zig-zag 
march through the town, 
marching first on the road 
and then on the _ sidewalks, 
where the onlookers’ were 
forced to flee in haste to the 
background. The line in- 
cluded ministers, teachers, 
business men and most undig- 
nified grown-ups of all social 
groups. One man over seven- 
ty years old seemed to be 
having as much fun as the 
youngest in line. 

“The parade was led by 
the band and marshalled by 
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a very wonderful clown. The 
regular band was assisted by 
a fake band. 

“At the ball ground which 
the giant bonfires (built from 
railroad ties) lighted beauti- 
fully, every one unmasked 
and our little town never be- 
fore had quite such a thrill 
of good fellowship. The 
Hallowe’en spirit of reckless 
fun and frolic pervaded the 
night and all classes mingled 
on common ground. Some 
grown men of the village 
passed huge baskets of fried 
cakes and apples (solicited 
from all the churches). 

“The band played all the 
evening. The youngsters in- 
dulged in a pie-eating con- 
test, a tug of war and other 
games. After the children’s 
frolic many of the older peo- 
ple stayed to sing and dance 
until near midnight.” 

Kansas All Community 
Hallowe’en—Wm. A. Mc- 
Keever, of the University of 
Kansas, sent out sugges- 
tions for a real community 
celebration, with costume 
parade, street dancing, and 
novel stunts. Scores of the 
towns and villages made use 
of the plan successfully. 

Boston Park Shows.—The 
third season of shows closed 
successfully in the fall. Nine- 
teen performances in different 
parks were given during Sep- 


tember. These included 
moving pictures of patriotic 
tone, patriotic music, stereop- 
ticon slides, “flags of the 
allies,” news-talks by four- 
minute men speakers. 


Rip Van Winkle in Panto- 
mime.—One thousand people 
took part and about 28,000 
people saw the two perform- 
ances given by the staff and 
children of the municipal 
playgrounds of St. Louis at 
the Forest Park Municipal 
Theatre. 


Important Post for Pro- 
fessor Hetherington.—Califor- 
nia has appointed Clark W. 
Hetherington State Director 
of Physical Education. The 
many friends of Professor 
Hetherington throughout 
America will follow his work 
in this new and very import- 
ant pioneer position with close 
interest. Professor Hether- 
ington has already done much 
for the play movement and 
the physical training move- 
ment. Few men have thought 
the play problem through as 
Professor Hetherington has. 


County Work in Hawaii.— 
Rural Manhood reports the 
Organization of seventeen 
clubs for men and boys in 
Kanai County, Hawaii. De- 
bating and public speaking 
has been promoted in most of 
the clubs. Volley ball is popu- 
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lar where it has been intro- 
duced. 

A Japanese band, a Filipino 
orchestra and a Hawaiian glee 
club represent the musical in- 
terests. The clubs from all 
over the island have had 
several get-together socials. 

Developments in the Phil- 
ippines—The municipal sys- 
tem of Manila, after less than 
a decade of work, has a staff 
of twenty workers, and an at- 
tendance of 433,576. The 
first playground, Tondo, has 
been expanded into an eve- 
ning center. The current bud- 
get is more than 80,000 pesos. 

New Playgrounds for India. 
—The government has given 
permission for needful steps 
to be taken to start public 
playgrounds at Hyderabad. At 
Madras the government has 
agreed to set apart the land, 
fence it and pay the super- 
visor, while the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is to 
supply the equipment and 
organize the work. 

Playgrounds in  India— 
Young Men of India reports 
play enthusiasm in that coun- 
try: “Everything going fine. 
Playground not open _ yet. 
We (the mayor, city engineer 
and I) meet the applicants 
for playground instructors 
next week. We seem to have 
to go through a lot of red tape 
to get anything done. How- 
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ever, the apparatus we are 
having made locally is almost 
completed. I was over at 
the park this morning, foot- 
ball goal posts are up—the 
sand-bin complete, and 29 
children playing in it already 
(you should have seen the 
sand-elephant which was made 
in it), the volley-ball court 
nearly levelled and ready. We 
put up a swing and in less than 
two minutes 75 children (by 
actual count) were clamour- 
ing to get in it. One of the 
number, a young man, on his 
own initiative lined them up in 
a row and made the little chil- 
dren take turns, while another 
of the older fellows helped 
swing them. There is great 
material there and a wonderful 
opportunity. They seemed 
very appreciative, and when I 
told them through an interpre- 
ter that more equipment was 
coming if they took good care 
of it, they said they would see 
that nothing happened that 
would harm any of it.” 
Seventh Annual Report of 
the Boy Scouts of America.— 
Emphasis is laid upon the 
growing understanding of the 
movement. Even under the 
unusual conditions of the past 
year, newspapers and maga- 
zines as well as scout leaders 
everywhere have dwelt upon 
the civic service which scout 
training promotes. Over 
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200,000 boys are now regist- 
ered scouts. About 50,000 
men are helping in the direc- 
tion of these boys. And yet 
the call for leadership and 
more leadership is insistent. 
The new department of educa- 
tion has endeavored to help 
to solve this problem by pro- 
viding institutes and training 
courses throughout the coun- 
try. 

The report on Boys’ Life 
shows a subscription increase 
from 13,245 to 100,000 in 
three years, “not all sent in 
by fond maiden aunts and 
doting grandmas, but mostly 
by boys.” 


Argentina Watching Mov- 
ing Pictures—La Prensa re- 
ports a survey of attendance 
of forty thousand children at 
moving picture houses in 
Buenos Aires: 


“Ninety-five percent of the 
children attended and enjoyed 
motion pictures, stating that 
they were not only diverting 
but instructive. The most 
popular type of motion pic- 
tures was the comic, then 
the drama, then police and 
adventure, then science and 
nature. The first group was 
most popular with 40 percent 
of the children; the fourth 
group with 12 percent; 22 
percent selected the second; 
and 24 percent the third; 2 
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percent expressed preference other countries the effect ef 
for other types.” movies on children is consid 
It is interesting that in ered worth investigating. 


THE SEVEN GIFTS 
By Sruart WALKER 


As described by Grace Humphrey 


PANTOMIME! Does the mere word suggest something par- 
ticularly out of your reach, an expensive, brilliant spectacle which 
had to depend for its “show” upon the setting and the brilliancy of 
its lighting effects, in order to make up to the spectators for the 
absence of the spoken part? If this is so, then The Seven Gifts, 
by Stuart Walker, will be a revelation to you. This is a pantomime 
with infinite possibilities. It was first given at the Community 
Christmas tree in New York City and was tremendously effective. 
But its big asset lies in the ease with which you or anyone else 
could produce it. It can be given indoors or out, on any sort of 
a platform, without a curtain if you haven’t one, without footlights, 
without any elaborate stage setting, and still lose none of its effect. 

Pantomime is the fundamental thing in all acting, and in the 
oldest kind of drama. The Greeks used it widely, the Romans 
featured it in their circus. In medieval times, pantomimists traveled 
about giving their shows, popular everywhere, but most polished 
and most technical in France. To-day the pantomime is more 
popular than ever because of the movies, since from them, people 
have grown to catch a story readily. And what is more, it will 
be a relief from the usual succession of brownies and fairies, of 
Santa Claus and his reindeer, from all the usual Christmas legends 
that go to make up the plays we are accustomed to. 

As a Christmas entertainment, a pantomime, instead of the 
spoken play, has many advantages. Primarily, it is a novelty; it 
offers color, and it presents a vivid story told by living actors. The 
Seven Gifts may well be announced and advertised as a living 
movie—a play which young and old, alike, will enjoy; a play for 
all races and creeds, which will entertain all and offend none. 
Furthermore, since there are no lines to be learned, people will be 
eager to participate. 

The fantasy calls for twenty-nine people; three boys, three 
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girls, seven women, and sixteen men. You could omit two of the 
heralds and one bearer, but they help to make the picture. Some 
of the performers will require six and some only four rehearsals. 

It will be more effective if all the actors are above average 
height. The Brave Man should be tall and commanding looking. 
Select for the Queen a tall woman, regal and dignified in every 
movement; having no words to give this impression, it is the more 
important that her every gesture tell this to the audience. 

For the stage setting you will need two small Christmas trees, 
two benches, a throne at the center back on a six-inch platform, a 
black circle five feet in diameter, made of profile, or of pasteboard, 
or canvas on a wooden frame. If you prefer, use a hanging back 
for the Queen’s seat, a piece of tapestry or a curtain lovely in color 
and texture. The throne may be a plain seat with arms, or any 
decorative chair. 

Two sets of placards should be made of stiff cardboard, two by 
three feet, and placed on easels, at either side of the stage. If 
possible, it would be well to have an electric light for each, to burn 
throughout the play. 

It would be a good idea to place the entire set of placards on 
the easels, and remove them one at a time, as the action of the 
fantasy introduces the various characters. This is a device bor- 
rowed from the movies, and a good one, as the story is never inter- 
rupted. The thirteen placards will need to announce: 

The Seven Gifts—A Fantasy of Christmas Giving 

The Wanderer and the prologue. 

The Emerald Queen 

Jack-in-the-Box—An Intermezzo 

The Lowly Man and His Son 

The Rich Man 

The Haughty Lady 

The Humble Woman 

“You Gave the Bird His Freedom, the Bird Gave Me His 
Song” 

The Brave Man 

The Strolling Player 

A placard naming your interlude 

The Dear Child 

The properties that will be needed for this pantomime consist 
of a great pack for the Wanderer, not heavy, but bulky; a box 
painted black, with handles of rope at the sides, strong enough to 
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hold a boy; a bunch of flowers, a black ball, white wig and beard 
for the Lowly Man, a scraggly little Christmas tree, undecorated, 
a bag of gold, a jewel box, large and showy, with bracelet, neck- 
lace, rings (from a five-and-ten-cent store), and half a dozen pieces 
of rich fabrics, very bright in color, one or two of them embroidered 
or brocaded (why not borrow some remnants) a yard and a half 
to three yards long, an opalescent or silver balloon, eight inches in 
diameter, filled with air (hydrogen is too dangerous). Half a 
dozen will be needed to practise with. You will want, also, a great 
cake two feet in diameter, made of profile, which is an ordinary 
black cardboard, painted white, and sprinkled with diamond dust 
(or have a real cake; this to be cut up for the guests afterwards), 
two swords with fancy hilts, which may be bought at ten-cent stores ; 
three irises, or some bright artificial flowers; three embroidered 
cushions ; a bird-cage, as near like the quaint one in the photograph 
as possible; a cardinal bird, stuffed—any bright bird will do; a 
tiger’s skin, cut out of quarter-inch orange felt, with black stripes 
painted on, tusks made of cotton and paper muslin sewn in the head, 
and stuffed tail; three little artificial trees in pots; a folding screen, 
with black and white design; and, finally, a battered doll, which 
embodies the point of the entire playlet. 

The Christmas tree for use out in the auditorium is to have 
an electric star, wired separately, so that it can burn throughout 
the play, the other lights to be turned on at the end. If this is 
impossible, you could use a big star, covered with gold or silver 
paper. Have a property committee, to provide all these things; or 
make each actor responsible for the things he is to use. There is 
nothing in this list the average club or committee can not manage, 
and there is no difficult stage business except floating the balloon 
across the court. 

To do this, stretch across the top of the stage a heavy thread 
with a small ring on it, to which is attached the inflated balloon. Tie 
to this ring two long threads—long enough to reach to either side 
of the stage, pass through a little stationary ring, and down to the 
floor. Two people are needed to work this, and it must be tried 
several times. 

Playing out the right-hand thread, and taking in the left, will 
make the balloon move across the stage. The overhead thread 
will give sufficiently to make the balloon move up and down. The 
balloon bursts when it is touched by some one in the crowd who 
has on a ring with a sharp stone, the setting turned inside. 
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The music goes on throughout the play, adding to its effect- 
iveness. It should be played on the piano, if possible, but a phono- 
graph may be substituted. If victrolas are used, two should be in 
readiness as the music must not stop. Five or six rehearsals with 
the music should be sufficient. The following are most appropriate 
selections to be played with the different scenes: 

Adam’s “Noel,” for the Wandere1 

The Trio from Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstances,” for the 
Queen’s entrance 

Gounod’s “Funeral March of a Marionette,” for Jack-in-the- 
Box’s dance 

“Good King Wencelaus,” for the Lowly Man 

The “March” from Meyerbeer’s “Prophet,” for the Rich Man 

The Dessauer “March,” for the entrance of the Haughty Lady 

Tschaikowsky’s “Song Without Words,” at the Humble 
Woman’s entrance 

Beethoven’s “Turkish March,” for the Brave Man 

Pierrot’s “Serenade,” for the Strolling Player 

Any suitable selection for the Interlude; Delibes’ “Waltzing 
Doll,” for the Dear Child, changing to the “Adeste Fideles,” when 
she sees the star. 

The costumes, since so much depends upon them in a produc- 
tion of this kind, should be followed out as closely as possible. 
They should be of bright colors and beautiful (glossy) textures, 
but not necessarily of expensive materials. Cotton poplins and 
sateens (the latter require careful pressing) are good. 

The dress of the Prologue should be of brocaded material, 
scalloped. Any romantic costume will do. 

The Wanderer may be merely all tattered and torn. 

The Heralds should be in blue, gray, and orange, relieved by 
black. The design on their robes should be painted on with dyes. 
Oil paints do not catch the light. 

Have the Majordomo’s costume like the Heralds’ but of white, 
red, and blue. 

The robes of the Queen are emerald and nile green. 

Jack-in-the-Box should be all in black, with a red tarlatan 
ruff. 

The Lowly Man and his Son must be in ragged attire of some 
sort (use gunnysacking smeared or dyed in places) ; the red scarf 
should be of some soft material that will readily pull to pieces. It 
can be lightly basted together in strips. 
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The Rich Man’s dress, which must be very long, should be 
of orange and cream color with the coat of light blue. He should 
wear showy jewelry and gilt necklaces. His cream colored turban 
should have an orange edging and a big jeweled pin in front. 

The Haughty Lady must have a long train and wear a large 
purple cloak lined with yellow. The decoration in her hair should 
be three long wires, wrapped, with tiny pompons at the ends. 

The Humble Woman could wear any cheap, humble-looking 
dress ; a white apron, a little shawl, and a dark hood that has slipped 
off her head will serve. 

The Brave Man’s dress should be of wide stripes and he should 
wear a high plume on his head. 

The Strolling Player should wear an enormous cape which 
can be made of yellow and black strips sewed together. The hat 
should have sweeping black feathers. 

The Dear Child should wear a white apron with little con- 
ventional Christmas trees around the bottom. These may be cut 
from red and green cloth and tacked on, not pasted. 

Electricity is the most satisfactory lighting for this little specta- 
cle, although gas could be used. Three lamps (40 or 60 watts 
tungsten) may be placed on each side, in the wing just back of the 
curtain line, and three on each side, in front of the proscenium arch. 
You may use your lights wherever you find they work out best 
for your particular setting, since your own ingenuity will probably 
bring you the most satisfactory results. The first rows of seats on 
the sides are so seldom satisfactory for guests that they may be 
used for lights, with screens to shield them from the audience. 
Three overhead lamps will be needed at the front of the stage and 
six at the back, to avoid shadows. These must be placed at such 
an angle as to cover the entire stage. For each lamp, there should 
be a cone-shaped reflector, with the inside painted white, or sil- 
vered, or aluminumed. Your electric light company, if you have 
one, would very likely be willing to lend you something of this 
sort for the occasion, either free or at a slight expense; and, at a 
pinch, one of your own deft-fingered members could fashion them. 

For the final tableau, the overhead lights should be turned off 
and the only light be from the front. As the Dear Child gazes at 
the star, the lights should be changed from the clear white which 
has burned steadily throughout the play, to red, then to green, 
blue, and back to white again. This change can be made by pass- 
ing gelatine mediums—square pieces of gelatine which come in 
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various colors and are fastened in a frame—in front of the lamps 
still burning ; tissue paper may be substituted. One color over an- 
other may be needed to get the desired shade—experiment with 
lighting during the rehearsals. 

At the first two rehearsals, the director, seated in the audi- 
torium, should read off the story of the pantomime which follows. 
As she describes the action, the various actors should go through 
their parts, just roughly. It is best not to stop to try things over 
and over, but each time go through the play from beginning to end. 

Check up what goes well and what badly, and talk things over 
between rehearsals. Like a movie, it must go along smoothly, 
with no stops, waits, or delays, and this will never look after itself 
on the day of the performance, unless the director looks out for 
it at every rehearsal. 

There are no words in a pantomime; you can’t rely on some 
clever actor’s saying the right thing to cover up a mistake. Watch 
the time at each rehearsal; at first it will go slowly; but gradually 
you will get it moving faster, till at the last four rehearsals it 
should take only forty minutes. Plan for fifteen rehearsals, the 
attendants to come for the last six. Have special rehearsals for 
Jack-in-the-Box’s dance and his game with the Brave Man. The 
interlude should be practised by itself, till it goes well in eight or 
ten minutes; four times is sufficient to try it with the whole play. 
Little by little, the actors will get their “business” learned, and the 
director will have less and less to do. Occasionally invite a guest 
who does not know the story; if he can follow it your pantomime 
is going well. If the last four rehearsals do not go of themselves, 
put in some extra ones. 

Most valuable and important of all, there is a real, living 
story connected with the fantasy. It starts out with the Wanderer, 
who with his pack comes from among the spectators, sees the 
stage, the drawn curtains, and the waiting audience. He wonders 
what all this is for. He starts to investigate, when out steps the 
Prologue and tells him it is a play, for him and for all the guests. 
The Prologue claps his hands three times, steps to one side, and 
shows the first placard, announcing the name of the fantasy. After 
this, the Prologue and the Wanderer show the placards, both watch- 
ing the play and joining in the applause. 

Enter the Majordomo, announcing the Queen and her attend- 
ants—two little princesses, two big and two little heralds, and three 
bearers. The Queen greets the audience as her guests and seats 
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herself on the throne. The bearers bring in two great wreaths of 
evergreen, with red ribbon on them, which they hang on either 
side of the stage. Then they carry in the black box, and out hops 
Jack-in-the-Box who gives the Queen his gift, a bunch of flowers, 
and dances, playing with his ball. 

Then come the Lowly Man and his Son, almost blinded by 
the lights of the court. Awkwardly they present their gift, a poor, 
scraggly, little tree, which the Queen accepts graciously, though 


it causes great laughter among the courtiers. Surprised and 
deeply hurt, the Lowly Man looks about to see why his gift meets 


such a reception, discovers the red ribbons on the wreaths, takes 
the warm red scarf from his neck, tears it into shreds, and with 
Son’s help trims the tree. The Queen motions to the Majordomo to 
bring her a bag of gold, which she gives to the Lowly Man. (This 
episode shows that a poor gift, given freely, is not bettered by 
imitation. ) 

The Rich Man enters next, with his two retainers carrying 
the jewel-box and the cake, which he cuts ceremoniously with his 
sword. The Queen suggests that the cake be passed to all those 
present, but the servant merely shows it to them. The Rich Man 
gives the Queen a ring from his finger, unlocks the casket, and is 
presenting jewels and fabrics when a bubble blows by and attracts 
her attention. 

The servant is ordered to get it, but it is out of reach. The 
Rich Man stamps his foot, ordering it to come to him; he offers it 
the cake, jewels, fabrics; and draws his sword to kill the servant, 
when the Queen interposes, asking would he take a man’s life for 
a mere bubble? The Rich Man offers the courtiers a bag of gold 
if one of them can get it, and in the confusion the bubble breaks 
and is gone. (This episode shows that great wealth can not make 
gifts valued, if the right spirit is lacking.) 

Then, with two servants, comes the Haughty Lady, bearing 
three irises. She bows to the Queen very haughtily and is shown 
a seat next the Lowly Man; but with such folk she will not asso- 
ciate, and she crosses the stage to another place. Everyone stares 
at her till she remembers her gift, puts one iris on a pillow, and 
sends a servant to give it to the Queen. 

The Humble Woman comes with a bird, which sings for the 
Queen. (If there is not some one who can give a bird song off 
stage, use a water-whistle or part of “The Mocking-bird” record 
on the phonograph. Victor Record, Number 18083 has been found 
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very satisfactory.) A bearer brings a cage, but the Humble Woman 
says that her bird shall never be caged and sets it free, tossing it 
up and out into the wings. Then, realizing that she has done a 
terrible thing in freeing the Queen’s bird, she falls on her knees; 
but the Queen, understanding, kisses her on both cheeks, gesturing, 
“You gave the bird his freedom, the bird gave me his song!” ‘The 
Haughty Lady, chastened, begs the Queen’s permission to give the 
remaining irises to the Lowly Man and his Son, and sits between 
them. 

Now comes the Brave Man, with his gift of a tiger-skin. He 
will show the Queen how it was obtained. His attendants bring 
in three little potted trees, to represent the jungle. Who will im- 
personate the tiger? Up pops Jack-in-the-Box. He is handed 
the skin, and slips it on. 

The Brave Man takes off his sword, lies down in the jungle, 
and falls asleep. The tiger creeps up, tickles his face and neck, and 
sits near the sword. The Man, finally wakening, wheedles the 
beast away from the spot, gets his weapon, and lunges at his prey, 
who keeps always just out of his reach. The contest continues till 
the Brave Man is utterly tired out, and he sits down dejected, when 
his hand happens to touch the salt-cellar at his belt. He puts salt 
on the beast’s tail, the curious tiger tastes it and falls dowm dead. 
Cautiously, the Brave Man makes sure that the tiger is dead by 
plunging his sword into him; then he bows to acknowledge the 
applause of the court, when Jack-in-the-Box hops up, slips under 
his arm, and takes the praise for his own! (This episode is pure 
burlesque, and must be made very funny. The music for it is to 
be played at high speed.) 

The Strolling Player enters, greets the Queen, and suggests 
as his gift, an interlude. Will the Queen be gracious enough to 
move her seat? He offers his arm, but Jack-in-the-Box steps in, 
takes her hand, and escorts her to a seat at the side, he sitting at 
her feet. The guests and attendants move to left and right, leaving 
the center of the stage clear. 

The Strolling Player claps his hands, the bearers bring in a 
folding screen, with a black and white design (this makes the best 
background), and his actors give the interlude. For the interlude 
something that has already been given, or an incident dramatized, 
may serve. It should last at the longest ten minutes. A little 
dance in it is extremely attractive. Or, the entire interlude might 
be a dance—minuet, or some folk dance—or a dancing-game. It 
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can be given by any number of children or grown-people, depending 
on the space available. (This episode is introduced for sheer 
beauty. ) 

Last of all comes the Dear Child with her doll. The Child 
looks wonderingly around the court, not knowing which is the 
Queen. She picks out the Haughty Lady, who graciously shows 
her the real Queen. The child kneels down to present her gift, then 
draws it back to kiss the doll good-by. (This incident must bring 
out clearly the value of simplicity and sincerity in giving.) 

Accepting it, the Queen is so impressed by the fact that this 
gift is a sacrifice, coming from the heart of the giver, that she 
motions the Child to choose what she will have of all the gifts. The 
Dear Child examines them all—the empty cage, the jewels, fabrics, 
which she tries on and struts about in, the cake, the iris, the ball, 
the flowers, and Jack’s box (he jumps at her and makes her laugh), 
then she sees the star on the tree, and points to it with a gesture 
which means she wants that! 

The Queen motions to the court to leave. They go quietly, 
to right and left. The Queen starts toward the Child, to take her 
in her arms, stops half way, turns, and slips out. Left alone, how 
can the Child decide? She takes the doll from the throne, shows 
it all the gifts in turn, but the doll, too, shakes her head, no, no, 
until she is shown the star; and to this she nods her head yes. 

While the Dear Child and the doll, sitting on the throne, are 
gazing at the gleaming star, the colored lights are played on this 
final picture, and the lights on the tree are turned on. Slowly the 
curtain closes. 

Editor's Note-——“The Seven Gifts” can be produced by any one 
who wishes, with two provisions: As soon as you decide to give it, 
write the author for his permission—this is merely a form but is 
necessary since the play has been copyrighted—but go right 
on with your rehearsals while you are waiting for the answer, so 
that you will not be losing any time. Address Mr. Walker at the 
Portmanteau Theatre, 200 West 56th Street, New York City. The 
second provision applies only to those who plan to charge admis- 
sion to the performance of the play. In that case, a fee of five 
dollars, payable to “Tree of Light,” and sent to “Tree of Light,” 
Post Office Station G, New York City, is necessary. 
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A NIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP 


HENRY S. CURTIS, PH.D., OLIVET, MICHIGAN 


While I was lecturing at the University of Colorado last sum- 
mer, I suggested to the audience that we go up the mountain the 
next afternoon, and that I would give my evening lecture on the 
mountain top. There were from 250 to 300 people present, nearly 
all of whom were teachers from the high schools and grades of 
Colorado and adjacent states. I thought that possibly thirty or 
forty might like to go, but to my surprise 190 had signed up by 
ten o’clock of the next morning and had paid the necessary fifty 
cents to cover the expense of the two meals and the transportation 
of blankets. 


At four o’clock the next afternoon, the time set for starting, 
a drizzling rain was falling, but nevertheless some 170 people 
appeared and fell into line for the three or four-mile walk to the 
top of Flagstaff. The rain continued until about half-past six 
and most of us were pretty wet by that time. Nevertheless not 
more than two or three of the company turned back. We soon 
had a roaring fire and in the dry climate of Colorado it was only 
a short time before we were thoroughly dry. Before sitting down 
to supper every one was instructed to find as soft a place as 
possible under some tree where he might spend the night. Our 
supper consisted of sandwiches made on the spot from fresh rolls 
and beefsteak which we fried on special grates which the university 
had sent up, oranges and coffee. 


Afterwards the company sang songs for an hour around the 
camp fire, had a thoroughly good time and grew somewhat uproar- 
ious at times. It seemed to me hopeless to attempt a lecture under 
these circumstances, but when the whistle was blown the company 
quieted immediately and I never had better attention. Following 
this was an hour devoted to story telling under the direction of the 
Dean of Women who was giving this course in the Summer School, 
and then we spent a half hour or so in sight-seeing. 


Below us to the left, at a distance of about forty miles could 
be seen the lights of Greeley. Perhaps twenty-five miles in the 
same direction were the lights of Longmont, while almost beneath 
our feet were the lights of Boulder and the Chautauqua grounds. 
By passing over a few rods to the other side of the mountain, the 
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city of Denver, though thirty miles away, lay beneath us in a glory 
of illuminated haze and occasional bright lights. 

At about half past eleven the company broke up for the night, 
though not always to sleep, I suspect. It was a night worth lying 
awake to see, for the light of the moon sifted down through the 
trees and threw weird shadows along the mountain, while the 
stars stood out with a brilliance such as is only seen from a moun- 
tain top. Without even raising my head from my pillow of leaves 
I could watch the lights of Denver all night long. 

In the morning we arose at four o’clock to see the sunrise, 
and were well repaid. (We saw the first auroral flashes of the 
dawn shooting up from below the horizon and the clouds turn 
yellow and then red, until the eastern sky was a glow of fire which 
was reflected on more than a hundred storage reservoirs in the 
valley below, till each seemed the crater of a live volcano. We had 
finished our breakfast of eggs, sandwiches, coffee and oranges, by 
half past five, and by seven most of us were back again in Boulder. 

In the company there were only two men. 


NEIGHBORHOOD AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


It is important that men and women in each neighborhood 
shall have opportunity to come together to learn mutual trust and 
esteem, to gain the temper and the ties which will make cooperation 
possible. The people of the neighborhood must have an appeal 
which unites rather than one which separates, they must be enlisted 
voluntarily and whole-heartedly in some constructive program. 

The sharing of the play life of a neighborhood is one of the 
best ways of developing neighborhood and community spirit. When 
a neighborhood has a club house where all the members of the 
families can come to meet each other, play together, and to think 
together, in the course of years that neighborhood will gain a co- 
operation that would otherwise be impossible. 

Perhaps there is no single force that has greater welding power 
for community building than music. Singing by large choruses, by 
smaller glee clubs, music by orchestras and bands, the rendering of 
special musical programs, draw the people together and help to 
make them feel as one. Men and women who have met night after 
night for months preparing for a concert for the neighborhood 
rejoice in that they have something to give to the entire people. 
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Their joy is not only in the final concert but in all the preliminary 
work that goes to make the final event successful. 

The drama also has a great power to make the people of the 
neighborhood think together on their common problems. Where 
the young people of the neighborhood endeavor seriously to interpret 
the problems of life in dramatic form, they gain a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the lives of those about them, their neighbors and 
their comrades, that makes them just so much better qualified for 
good fellowship in the community. Contributing whatever dramat- 
ic talent they may have to the enjoyment of their neighbors, the 
young people, because they have given to their neighborhood, feel a 
greater loyalty to it. 

Any neighborhood is stronger when the men and women have 
learned to think together, to talk over together their common neigh- 
borhood problems. Most of the questions which vitally affect the in- 
dividual lives of men and women can be safely discussed in a neigh- 
berhood center without risk of tearing the neighborhood apart. In 
many districts, however, the discussion of religion and political par- 
ties has been found to be unwise because the purpose of the center 
was to draw people together and not to split them asunder, and be- 
cause there are provided in each city under the auspices of churches 
and political organizations opportunities for such discussion. 

As the years go on the time will come when, as men and women 
consider the city in which they wish to live, one of the first ques- 
tions which they will ask will be: Is the cultural life of the city 
shared, has the neighborhood developed something of the same feel- 
ing of understanding, of comradeship, of loyalty which the students 
of a college come to have? is the city providing community leader- 
ship for the enjoyment of all that is beautiful in the world? Every 
other institution in the city will be strengthened if there be such 
sharing of the real wealth of the neighborhood. 

Special holidays will come to have a new meaning where there 
is such a neighborhood spirit. They will long be looked forward te 
as time centers for the sharing of the larger neighborhood life. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER MOVEMENT* 
A. E. MerzporF AND WALTER CAMPBELL 


A study of the use of the school building during pioneer days 
shows that the present neighborhood center movement is nothing 


* Chapters from a forthcoming book 
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more than a reopening of the schoolhouse for a common gathering 
place for the community. The dangers of the early pioneer days 
brought the settlers into a common brotherhood. The schoolhouse 
was the natural center of all activities and in it were held all meet- 
ings, religious or otherwise pertaining to the community, including 
debates, musicals, socials, as well as purely educational work. While 
primitive methods in farm life persisted, these conditions existed 
to a great degree. With the development of new machinery and 
the specialization of industry, new conditions arose. Farmers be- 
came independent of their neighbors and gradually the community 
use of the public school ceased. 

Rochester, N. Y. was one of the first cities to work out a com- 
prehensive plan for the use of the schools as evening recreation 
centers. Feeling the need for a common meeting place, representa- 
tives of labor organizations, social and civic organizations, and 
city departments organized a school extension committee which se- 
cured an appropriation of $5000 for the first year’s work. Mr. E. 
J. Ward was appointed in 1907 as organizer and supervisor of the 
new enterprise. 

Aims and Ideals The central idea of the social center can best be 
of Neighborhood told in the words of Mr. Ward himself: “The 
Center Work social center is not to take the place of any exist- 
ing institution; it is not to be a charitable medium for the service 
particularly of the poor; it is not to be a new kind of evening school ; 
it is not to take the place of the church or of any other institution 
of moral uplift; it is not to serve simply as an improvement asso- 
ciation by which the people of one community shall seek only the 
welfare of their district; it is not to be a civic reform organization 
pledged to some change in city or state or national administration ; 
it is just to be the restoration to its true place in social life of tha 
most American of all institutions—the public school center, in order 
that in the midst of our complex life we shall have the community 
interest, the neighborly spirit, the democracy that we knew before 
we came to the city.” 

Appreciation of The appreciation of the work of the center on 
the Work of the the part of the men attending the center at 
Rochester Center  --hool No. 14 was shown by the following com- 
munication sent to the mayor: “Knowing that the question of ex- 
tending the social center work of the public schools is now before 
you and believing that the judgment of the men who have fre- 
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quented the social center at school No. 14 may be of value in this 
matter, we, the undersigned voters, residing in the neighborhood 
of school No. 14, and members of the Civic Club of the social 
center, declare that in our judgment the opening of the public school 
in the evening for recreation, reading and club meetings, so far as 
it has been tried at school No. 14 ,has been an unqualified success. 

“Not only does it give opportunity for wholesome athletic ex- 
ercise, literary culture, and training in good citizenship to the older 
boys and girls and the young men and women of the community, 
and in its free lectures afford opportunities for entertainment and 
instruction to all people, but especially in its clubs for men and 
women it is of great value as a place for the discussion and under- 
standing of civic questions and the development of community 
spirit.” 

The wholesome result of the work of the center is again shown 

by the testimony of a merchant whose place of business was near the 
club: “The social center”, said he to the director, “is accomplishing 
what I regarded as impossible. I have been here nine years and 
during that time there has always been a gang of toughs around 
this corner making a continual nuisance. This winter the gang 
has disappeared.” “They are a gang no longer,” answered the di- 
rector, “they are a debating club.” 
Growth of Neigh- Since the organization of neighborhood center 
borhood Center work in Rochester in 1907, the movement has 
Movement grown rapidly until, in 1916, 127 cities reported 
that their schoolhouses were being used as neighborhood recreation 
centers. The development of the work has brought with it some 
very definite “articles of faith” in which the objects of the social 
center work have been set down. Philadelphia subscribes to the 
following creed: 


1. “The purpose of the evening use of schools is to provide 
for the people a meeting place for any proper social or educational 
enterprise. 

2. “Evening centers shall be a factor in the extension of 


democracy by providing recreation in educational and in health- 
giving activities, chiefly for persons over school age. 


3. “The immediate content of an evening recreation center 
shall include lectures and an open platform for discussion of civic, 
social, hygienic and educational subjects, and the organization of 
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small clubs devoted to debating, literary, gymnastic, musical, dra- 
matic and kindred subjects.” 

Cleveland has the following aim in its social center work: 

“The common gathering place, the head and heart quarters of the 
society whose members are the people of that community ; an insti- 
tution wherein people may and will gather of right, across all dif- 
ferent lines of opinion, creed and income, upon a common ground of 
interest and duty, just as neighboring citizens.” 
Dancing as a Throughout the history of the development of 
Neighborhood the neighborhood center movement, no one ac- 
Center Activity tivity has aroused more discussion than social 
dancing. In this connection, the statements from a number of 
leaders in the recreation movement will be of interest. 

Mr. John R. Richards of Chicago writes: 

“Dancing has been much abused. Investigating committees 
report the dangers as (1) promiscuity, (2) liquor, (3) intimate per- 
sonal relations. Promiscuity eliminates the social inhibitions or re- 
straint upon conduct. Liquor breaks down individual inhibitions 
and then follow intimate relations. Eliminate whiskey and reduce 
and control promiscuity and the dance could then be made con- 
structive and not a form of dissipation. Where the schoolhouse is 
the social center of the community, the promiscuity can be con- 
trolled as easily as the attendance of the pupils at school.” 

Rev. H. E. Gates of Rochester writes: 

“There is the social party and dancing, a form of recreation 
with which we must reckon. No matter whether we approve of it 
or not, it still remains a fact that dancing offers to a very large 
group of young people, almost the only attractive form of social rec- 
reation and opportunity for them to meet one another.” 

Dr. Henry S. Curtis writes: 

“Tt breaks down the reserve between people and makes them 
better acquainted. The commercialized dance presents grave prob- 
lems that ought to be remedied. There are certain dangers inherent 
in the dance and the dance tends to prey upon these and em- 
phasize them. Dancing is going to be and the only thing to do is to 
control it. The city should see that the proper dances are taught 
and the environment made the best for conducting these dances.” 

Mr. George Sim, of the Los Angeles system, writes: 

“To my mind, it is as natural for young people to dance as 
for birds to sing. Dancing may have the most debasing or most re- 
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fining influence, and when dancing is carried on in well-lighted and 
ventilated halls and under supervision of interested directors, and 
when the dancers are required to go home at a reasonable hour, one 
can only conclude that an evening thus spent has been an evening 
of real wholesome recreation.” 

Mr. E. J. Ward says the following about his own work: 

“Members registered and in good standing in the male clubs 
are the only men allowed at the dance. The woman principal has 
the right to refuse admission or request the withdrawal of any 
young man present. Those not able to dance are taught. It has 
been astonishing to note the improvement in grace, courtesy, and 
manly dignity by the young men. Much attention has been paid to 
the matter of personal cleanliness and correct dress, so that clean 
callars, polished shoes and little refinements of polite society soon 
come to be recognized by all.” 7 

Mr. Clarence Arthur Perry of the Russell Sage Foundation 
speaks of the New York Center dancing in the following way: 

“Public dancing in the recreation centers in New York began 
in 1909-10 by an invitation party of one of the girls’ clubs. So well 
behaved were those who came and such a good time was enjoyed by 
all, that weekly dances were planned. Boys’ and girls’ clubs com- 
bined and a fee of five cents was charged which paid for the music 
and a surplus was found at the end of the year, with which the club 
enjoyed an outing. Strict supervision was given and right dancing 
taught. 

“During that year six centers developed dancing clubs and it 
became so popular that big waiting lists developed. 

“On St. Patrick’s Day in 1910 at one center on the East Side, 
there were 150 young people dancing while in a notorious dance 
hall, larger and easier of access, across the street, there were but 
30 people. 

“One principal wrote: ‘Many of our girls change from the silly 
attitude toward boys to that of practical indifference or open frank 
comradeship and we have seen the boys who first came in untidy of 
dress and unclean of person, appearing with clean linen and hands, 
tidy clothes and freshly shaven face.’ ” 

The Movementin The neighborhood center movement in Spring- 
Springfield,Mass. field had its beginning in 1887 in a tenement 

house. The center was the result of an effort on 
part of a local improvement association to provide a social room 
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foc men. This work was carried on for a year with great success. 
In 1914, $2,500 was appropriated to carry on work in the public 
schools under the direction of the Park Board. These centers have 
been conducted with such success that a prominent citizen says of it: 
“I am very willing to have my tax money used to start a neighbor- 
hood center. Where there are a large number having a good clean 
time, there are fewer having an unclean time. We are trying to 
create a community spirit out here, providing good amusement 
which the people must have.” 


Investigation Some very interesting studies of evening recrea- 
Conducted in tion center work have been made in Springfield. 
Springfield In an effort to learn the points of view of the 


people attending the center and to find out what effect the work 
was having on them, the following questions were put to some of 
the representative young men and women at the various centers in 
such a manner that they would not feel they were being quizzed: 
1. Do you think the centers should be made more in- 


teresting ? 
2. What is your criticism of the present arrange- 
ment ? 


3. Are they really worth while or is the city’s money 
being wasted? 

4. What are they providing for you? 

5. Are you out more evenings than before the centers 
opened ? 

In order to secure the point of view of those outside the cen- 
ters, the police officers whose beats included the centers were asked 
to give their impressions. 

Age and As a result of the study it was found that the 
Occupation average age of those attending the centers was 
from 19-21. The industrial and secretarial 
gcoups were largely represented. 
Can the Center The answers to this question showed that the at- 
Be Made More  tendants at the social center did not appreciate 
Interesting its possibilities. The second question asking for 
their criticism of the present arrangement elicited a request for 
more parties and a greater variety of dances. 


Is the City’s There was a universal feeling that the city 
Money Well money spent in supporting the center was not 
Invested? being wasted. Both the young men and the 


young women testified to their appreciation of the provision of a 
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wholesome, clean meeting place as well as to the healthful relaxa- 
tion gained by exercising and the keeping of early hours. 
What Do the The answers to the question, “What do the cen- 
Centers Provide? ters provide for you?” showed a realization not 
only of the fact that the centers were providing 
recreation, entertainment, and a place to meet congenial people and 
establish friendships, but also that they were saving money by keep- 
ing away from commercial recreation enterprises. 
Does Attendance Most of those coming to the centers testified 
D. the Centers that their attendance there did not mean that 
ecrease Home 
Attendance they spent more evenings away from home than 
they did before the centers were established. A number stated 
that they did not care to stay at home and that if they did not 
attend the neighborhood centers they would go to pool rooms, 
movies, and less desirable places. 
The Center from Very interesting testimony came from the police- 
the Policemen’s —=men who were unanimous in their commendation 
Point of View of the work of the centers, particularly for the 
young men who formerly caused a great deal of trouble. Some of 
the comments are as follows: “I would commend very highly the 
work the center is doing. It has made a great change in the gang 
that used to frequent the pool room. I can pick out several fellows 
every evening at the center who used to hang around the pool room 
wearing black working shirts. Now they go home from work, get 
cleaned up, put good clothes on, and come to the center to dance. 
Their general attitude and manner has changed. A real polish of 
manner is coming out on them. It is in a fellow to respect a girl. 
Meeting girls under proper conditions is doing a lot for the fellows 
and it is also keeping the corners free and smaller crowds in the 
pool rooms. There is absolutely no loitering on the streets when the 
centers are closed but all seem to go directly home.” 

“The center is doing a lot of good. There are no pool rooms 
and moving pictures in this section but the crowds used to hang 
about the corners and the people would complain about the noise. 
When the dancing night comes around they dress up in their best 
and go to the centers. This has broken up the crowd hanging 
around the corners and their attitude towards the police has changed 
to a very civil one.” 
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IF THE VOLUNTEER DOES HIS BIT 


“What can a volunteer recreation association do when its work 
has been taken over by the municipality ?” 

This is a question which frequently confronts a group of men 
and women who for a number of years, at the expense of much 
time, energy, and thought, have carried on playground work in their 
city. Experience has shown that in the majority of cases such pri- 
vate organizations, when the municipality has taken over the work, 
have disbanded. This result is often inevitable for without the di- 
rect incentive of executive work it is hard to keep people interested. 
Knowing What There is much, however, that a volunteer organi- 
the City Fathers zation can do to help the municipal work. One 
are Doing important function is the following up of munic- 
ipal work. Joseph Lee says: “Public officials act very largely in 
a vacuum, that is to say, nobody knows what they are doing or 
whether it is good or bad. They get no credit for doing good work 
and the only public attention they receive is when they make a break 
of some kind. The moral is—and it is well learned by most of 
them—that it is safer to do nothing than to do anything either good 
or bad that can be taken exception to, and if they can not quite attain 
the ideal of doing nothing the next best is to do the most conven- 
tional which is often the least valuable thing. What they need is 
not criticism so much as appreciation, knowledge and interest on the 
part of somebody as to what they are doing or whether they are do- 
ing anything at all. The Recreation Association can be the some- 
body who has this knowledge and interest.” 


Acting as Advis- ‘One form of apotheosis of the Recreation As- 
ory Committee = sociation which has occurred in one instance 
to the Municipal 

Authorities is the taking over of some of the members to 


act as an advisory committee to the public authorities. Such a 
committee if it does not ‘butt in’ in executive management or claim 
actual power may be a factor of cardinal importance.” 
Serving as A recreation association might render valuable 
Publicity Agent — service to the municipal work by arranging for 
writeups in the daily newspapers which would 
bring knowledge of the playground work to a large number of pub- 
lic-spirited men and women so that more general popular support 
would result. If facts regarding the local work were prepared, the 
local volunteer association could doubtless persuade many ministers 
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and business men to deliver addresses upon the work. When this is 
done by any leading citizen, he is more ready to work for the 
movement. 


Advertising Where there is backwardness on the part of mu- 
Recreational nicipal authorities in advertising their facilities, 
Facilities a private organizaton could well undertake spe- 


cial publicity in various neighborhoods to increase the use of the 
facilities. There are always districts which have not yet been 
covered and a volunteer association could do much by continuous 
agitation to keep the public informed of the needs of neighboor- 
hoods. 
In Touch with While there is some danger in arranging for reg- 
the Work of Indi- ular visits to centers on the part of representa- 
Personal Visits tives of a private association, when the spirit is 
right and the visits are planned so as to interpret 
what is being done, such services can be made very helpful. Often 
the reason why better work is not being done is because better fa- 
cilities are not provided. If a group of people have been in touch 
with the neighborhood center throughout the year, they can speak 
with authority before the city government. 
Attacking Prob- Great possibilities for service on the part of a 
lems of Commer- yolunteer association lie in the field of commer- 
cial Recreation cial recreation. A special committee might well 
keep in touch with each motion picture theatre, with the dance halls 
and other commercial recreation centers in order to have definite 
knowledge of what is taking place, and thus be able in cooperation 
with the city government to insure the maintenance of proper 
standards. By helping to secure new legislation if this should be 
necessary, but largely through cooperation with the managers 
and those whose money is invested in the enterprise, much might 
be accomplished. 
Helping the Play In order to help play leaders reach their highest 
Leader efficiency the members of a volunteer organiza- 
tion might be organized into a series of commit- 
tees each one of which would act in an advisory capacity to the 
workers in their center in much the same way that volunteer com- 
mittees meet with the superintendents of charity organization so- 
cieties in large cities. The members of such committees should 
keep thoroughly informed on all phases of recreation work so that 
they may offer intelligent suggestions to workers regarding the 
literature of the movement and new developments in the work. 
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They should keep closely in touch with the work other cities are 
doing which might be incorporated into the system of their city. 
All this information should be made available for the workers 
at the various centers. Members of the committees should also be 
a very practical help to the workers by offering their services as 
chaperons at dances, in introducing young men and women at the 
neighborhood centers, and in supplementing wherever possible the 
work of the paid leaders. 


CHINA’S ATHLETIC TEAM VISITS JAPAN 
J. H. CROCKER 


The Third Far Eastern Championship Games have passed 
into history. After China’s brilliant accomplishment in Shanghai 
in 1915, when she won by a good margin, it was to be expected 
that two years later she would be a strong competitor for cham- 
pionship honors even in Japanese territory. 

It was with great disappointment, therefore, that we saw our 
men losing one after another of the track events—not by a narrow 
margin, but in most instances being completely outclassed. Our 
surprise was all the greater when we saw our men out-generaled 
in several events, and losing in far slower time than they had won 
their trials in China. We had arrived in Japan a week before the 
games; and, although the weather was bad, yet we had been able 
to get into fairly good condition. The Philippine athletes had less 
than forty-eight hours between their arrival and competition, se 
if there was any advantage here, China had it. 

In football and volley ball, our competitors from South China 
outclassed all their opponents. Our basket ball team, however, 
was poor—lacking in spirit, combination, and individual ability. 
The committee admit their mistake in allowing a basket ball team to 
leave the country as a representative team before having earned 
the right by meeting all other sections. Our high-jump and pole 
vault competitors were good, showing excellent form, and winning 
easily. The swimmers were not able to do themselves justice on 
account of the cold, but even that is not sufficient to account for 
the fact that Japan broke every one of China’s records—many of 
them by long margins. 

After this review, can we give any reason for our defeat? 
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Has China failed to improve? ‘The author believes that the reason 
is very evident. China will not improve very much under her 
present system—or lack of system, of athletics. China has reached 
her limit until a new order is introduced. 

The great progress of Japan and the Philippine Islands is the 
result of sixteen years of physical education, begun in the primary 
schools, and continued through the years as part of the college 
work. 

All the great edducators agree that the play life is the most 
essential element in the child’s education. All western universities 
have the care of the body as one of the subjects on their curricula. 
In China there is practically no play life among the children; there 
are no national games to stimulate the growing boy, and it is not 
until he comes to college that he is likely to begin his athletic career. 

From fifteen to seventeen years of age is altogether too late to 
learn those fundamental habits of courage, quickness of decision, 
and coordination of mind, will and muscle which attain their high- 
est development only when begun in the play life of the child. 
These habits must be developed as early as from nine to twelve 
years of age if they are to reach their full power in the life of the 
young men later. 

This is our decision, and many leaders have agreed with us 
that the diagnosis is only too correct, and that China will be wise 
if she will read into her defeat a lesson, and profit by it. 

The Educational Societies of China must come to the rescue. 

When we see what has been done for the Filipinos in a few 
years by twelve hundred American teachers, all college men of 
athletic ability, part of whose duties have been to supervise the 
physical work of the school,—when we see what has been done 
for such a nation, which was utterly lacking in physical ability, 
what cannot be done in China by twelve hundred teachers starting 
with the primary schools of this nation wherein may be found 
strong constitutions, and superior mental ability as a foundation. 
Let us not lose hope. Let us during the next two years prepare 
the best young men of China to represent her at the Fourth Far 
Eastern Championship Games in Manila, May, 1919; and at the 
same time let us begin to develop in the primary schools a program 
of physical education which will produce a generation of young 
men of power and character to be our future leaders. 
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OUTDOOR SOCIAL DANCING ON THE PLAYGROUND 


A. E. Merzporr, Division Public Recreation, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 


The evening crowd on the playground was observed for a time 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. Numbers of young people used the 
swings, teeters, gymnasium frame, baseball fields, volley ball courts. 
Large crowds surrounded the hand-ball courts. Others watched the 
older men pitch quoits. Still another group found pleasure in watch- 
ing the children play games. However, the great outstanding fact, 
one which had long been apparent, was the great crowd which came 
to the playground and roamed from one place to another, idling here 
and there with no definite-desiré to take part in any of the activi- 
ties planned. This group~was-made up largely af -foung girls and 
boys ranging from sixteen to twenty-five. These young people 
paraded through the grounds with all outward signs of recreative 
desires, yet no one thing in the playground seemed to hold them, and 
as soon as seven-thirty or eight o’clock arrived they would disap- 
pear and one could find them continuing their promenade up and 
down the main streets. 

A report bearing the above and other interesting facts was pre- 
sented to the division of Recreation of the Park Board. Investiga- 
tion of the recreative attractions, such as moving pictures, dance 
halls, pool rooms, bowling alleys, theatres and other commercial 
attractions which the city offers, revealed that great crowds of these 
young people were attracted to such forms of amusement, while a 
still larger group took trolleys and spent the evening at the amuse- 
ment park just outside of the city limits. The star feature here was 
dancing at the two dance pavillions, one of which was in the open, 
without a roof or shelter. This seemed to be very popular. 

With all these facts at hand the Park Board, through its Super- 
intendent of Parks, decided to erect upon one of the large playgrounds 
an open air dance platform, forty feet by sixtyfeet. This was placedin 
the very heart of the busy end of the grounds near the main entrance. 
Incandescent lights were strung from poles all along the edge and a 
three-foot fence or rail was built entirely around it, leaving openings 
for an entrance and exit. A piano house so constucted as to act as 
a sounding board when it was open was built in the center of the 
long side. 

The opening night arrived. About 1500 people had congregated, 
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evidently as spectators. A group of sixteen young people had been 
previously enlisted to act as a committee, to regulate and control 
the dances. An announcement was made giving the general policy 
which was to guide the venture; the music started and the first dance 
was on—eight couples danced—‘‘The Committee.”’ After a brief 
rest the second dance was announced as another one step—eight 
couples again—‘‘The Committee.” Failure loomed large in the 
minds of those in charge when to the great delight of all, a later 
dance brought on twenty-five couples and the committee. In search- 
ing for the reason for the delay in starting it was discovered that the 
young people had preferred to give it the ‘‘once over,’’ and “wait 
until it gets dark.”’ This led to starting the program at seven 
forty-five instead of seven, as it was originally announced. Every 
fair night in the week, except Saturday, found large crowds of young 
people gathered here to dance. 

As high as fifty-four couples crowded on the platform during some 
of the dances. Simple rules intended for controlling the dance po- 
sition were posted and a floor manager, assisted by his committee 
of sixteen enforced them. Children under sixteen were not per- 
mitted upon the platform for social dancing. 

Later in the summer special numbers were arranged and put 
in between the dances, such as children’s folk dances, songs, solo 
dances, fancy marching. 

During the summer a very decided demand was heard for some 
other kind of social dances, especially the Irish dances, this play- 
ground being situated in a community made up largely of Irish 
people. It was finally planned to present an entire program of Irish 
dances. A “fiddler’’ and his partner with an accordion were engaged 
to furnish the necessary music. The first night 2000 people gathered 
to witness these dances and thirty-six couples appeared for the 
opening dance. They danced all the beautiful old Irish dances, 
such as the Horn Pipe, Irish Jig, Stack O’Barley, Four-hand reel, 
with one or two solo jigs which pleased the throng which surrounded 
the platform on all sides. This special night seemed to be so success- 
ful that the Superintendent of Recreation planned every Thursday 
evening as Irish night, and it was a distinct pleasure to see the ex- 
pression of keen delight which these dancers displayed as they fol- 
lowed the fascinating music of the old Irish dances. 

‘The outdoor dance as an occupation for leisure time not only to 
the dancers but to the large audiences served so well that the Park 
Department has since then erected two other such platforms about 
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PORTABLE OUTDOOR PICTURE SCREEN 


the city and all these have taken care of large groups of people dur- 
ing the pleasant evenings of the summer months. 

It was very interesting to study the audience, mothers with 
baby carts, some with babies in arms, fathers with their little ones— 
children—whole families came to watch the moving dancers (a very 
fascinating occupation for leisure time), real moving pictures. 


PORTABLE OUTDOOR PICTURE SCREEN 


J. H. String, Norwood, Mass. 


A portable screen for moving pictures out-of-doors was 
successfully used on the Norwood, Massachusetts, playgrounds. 
The screen was demountable and could be set up by two men 
in a few minutes. 

It consisted of a framework of 1x3” strips joined together 
by bolts and wing nuts and held up by braces pinned to the ground 
with iron stakes. The frame was 18’ high by 18’ wide. There were 
eight braces; four being 20’ long, and four 10° long. Five feet 
from the ground was a horizontal tog rail. The screen was 13’ by 
15’ and was five feet from the ground, thus affording all spectators 
a good view. The screen was attached to the framework, and held 
taut by light lines run through grommets and over hooks attached to 
the inner edge of the stiles of the frame. This method overcame all 
tendency of the sheet to “slat” in the wind and made a screen quite 
as stable and sheer as any used in the best vaudeville houses. The 
screen was mounted on double battens (top and bottom). The top 
battens were attached to the upper rail of the frame by bolts. The 
lower battens were tied to the tog rail by short ropes, thus permit- 
ting a perfect trim to be secured. 

The material used for the picture screen was coutil. It is 
heavier than sheeting and slightly more expensive, but is stronger 
and needs no sizing or other treatment. It makes a splendid sur- 
face for the pictures. Lighter material might easily shred to pieces 
if caught in a sudden wind storm. The screen and frame described 
above successfully withstood a two-hour wind storm as a test. So 
strong was it that the iron brace cleats, holding the braces, were 
bent. 

In building a screen and frame of this type the best of clear 
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A HOME-MADE GYMNASIUM 


seasoned white pine or spruce should be used. Any other material 
will tend to warp and check and will prove poor economy. 

A good stage carpenter should easily make this equipment and 
paint it in one day. An ordinary carpenter or handy man could 
build it but might be puzzled about putting on the brace cleats and 
irons to the best advantage. 

For the benefit of any who may want to use this screen a list of 
materials and cost estimate is appended.* 

6 pes 1”x3” (net) 18’ long clear seasoned white pine 


cut 2 to 10’ 
4 3-4"x3” 16’ “ ) Braces 


Screen battens 


8 only Scheel’s brace cleat #438 ............ 04¢ ... 32 
8 prs #432 brace hook and rocker heel ....... 35¢ ... 2.80 

8 only 3-8”x3 1-2” mach bolts-wing nuts 
and washers ....... 60¢ ... 60 

4 only3-8"x2 1-2” “ 
1 gross 1” flat hd bright wood screws ........ 20¢ ... .20 


A HOME-MADE GYMNASIUM 7 
Grover C. Imuorr, La Fayette, Ohio 


The picture illustrating this article is that of the gymnasium 
and auditorium erected on the school grounds at La Fayette. 
It was thought that this article would be of general interest to 


* Prices as before the war 
+ Courtesy of The Ohio Teacher 
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the readers of The Ohio Teacher for the reason that what is 
needed at La Fayette is needed in every other similar school in 
the state, and what can be done at La Fayette can be done 
nearly everywhere else and in the same way. 

This building was begun as a part of the work of the year for 
the class in manual training, but as the pinching days of winter 
came on, every boy in school helped, so that perhaps not over one- 
half of the work done could be credited to the class in manual train- 
ing. It is therefore entirely a school project, erected and financed 
by the pupils and the principai of the high school, It is 60 feet long, 
40 feet wide and 14 1-2 feet to the square. The ceiling is run up the 
rafters so that it is 18 feet above the floor below. The room is en- 
tirely clear of posts, braces and beams. The material used through- 
out was the best that could be bought. The floor is made of 2x8x10 
oak sleepers, well bridged and covered with 7-8-inch maple flooring. 

The cost, complete, was $900. One-third of this amount 
was given by the board of education, one-third was raised by sub- 
scription, and one-third is yet to be raised by school activities. 

The possible uses of the building are, of course, many. Poultry 
shows, fairs, institutes, literary work, union church services, school 
exhibits and entertainments, organized play, basket ball, physical 
culture, and last but far from least, lantern slide exhibits and 
study are some of the uses. 

The picture shows the boys at work on the day following 
Thanksgiving. ‘Three men not connected with the school also 
turned out to help. The girls of the domestic scence class prepared 
an excellent dinner for the 35 persons present. Their teacher was 
not present that day so one of their own number was selected as 
chief “chef.” 

This article is contributed at the suggestion of Dr. Williams, 
in the hope that other schools may have the benefit of our exper- 
ience, and decide to abandon the old barns, vacated store rooms, 
lodge halls, town halls, always inconvenient and unfit for winter 
athletics. 

School men everywhere are welcome to the assistance they may 
need in the way of further information if interested. 

Address Grover C. Imhoff, Principal of the High School, La 


Fayette, Ohio. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR HOME, SCHOOL AND SETTLEMENT 
By Virginia Olcott. Published by Moffatt, Yard & Co., New York. 

Price, $1.00 net. 

Eight little plays for the chief holidays of the year are given in this 
volume, the second from Miss Olcott’s hand. The same charming sim- 
plicity of style and presentation is found in this one as in the first. 
The April Fool play, the Easter play, the Arbor Day play, and the 
Hallowe’en play give opportunity for a large number of supernumeraries, 
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CHILDREN’S PLAY —A PATRIOTIC CALL 


An English authority has lately pointed out the demoraliza- 
tion to boys and girls caused by the breaking-down of clubs 
and the withdrawal to the army of recreation leaders, and he has 
traced: much of the increase in juvenile delinquency in England to 
the chaos in recreation activities which has prevailed since the war. 

This is a good time to refhind ourselves that the continuance 
and development of all types of innocent and healthful recre- 
ation in every community offer a call to patriotic service for 
many who cannot go to the front. The strain and anxiety which 
are certain to grow in this country for an indefinite period ahead 
of us need to be counterbalanced by greater community effort 
to provide opportunity for wholesome play. 


Junta C. Latiror 
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